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Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By THE ‘* ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 


QHETHER we ought to be sur- 
prised or not that in Spain women 






are taking a hand—and foot—in 
bull-fighting is perhaps an open 
question. Woman has made her- 
self at home in so many arenas 
that her appearance within the 
barriers of the Plaza de Toros was 
* surely only a question of time. 
The ornamental nature of the 
costume is, no doubt, a consider- 
able part of the attraction, but 
the feminine inclination to tease 
and fling the irritating dart would 
find happy outlet with the waving 
cloaks and flying banderillas. 
Altogether, with a _ properly- 
selected animal, and as long as a 
mouse is not let loose within the 
palisade, the adventurous ladies should quit themselves well 
enough, 








I see from a Sheffield paper that the Preston Board are already 
making energetic preparations for Christmas in the workhouse. It 
has already been decided to knock off the paupers’ beer for the 
occasion, and the question of ‘‘smaller helps” is now 
under anxious consideration. This method dealing 
With paupers does not appear to be locally pauper-lar. 





Beer has recently obtained a couple of valuable 
testimonials. Mr. Stephen Charington, M.P., who is 
over eighty, I believe, attributes his health and 
longevity to the consistent consumption of that 
fluid—so that one may literally drink one’s own 
health, an interesting variation upon drinking some- 

yelse’s. The otherinstance of the value of malt 
and hops comes from a gentleman who, tired of this 
vale of tears and taxes, endeavoured to close his 
account with the aid of oxalic acid. He took the 
dose in his beer, and the liquor, failing to dissolve 
the “ fatal crystals,’ saved his life, letting him off 
with a little internal excruciation only. Clearly beer 

















A butterman’s assistant, opening 
a crate of eggs which had arrived 
from the land of dollars and demo- 
cracy, found one of them inscribed 
with the name and address of a 
lady, and further endorsed “ with a 
view to matrimony.” He promptly 
wrote for particulars. This story, if 
true, is suggestive of some egg-otism 
on both sides. 





Have you a bald head? I ask 
because I’ve heard of aremedy. The 
application of Rontgen rays is said 
to reproduce the natural covering 
on such open spaces with engaging 
rapidity. I’m further told, however, 
that too much Rontgen ray produces 
paralysis also. Still what is a little 
paralysis where personal appearance 
is concerned? Surely anyone would 
be content to suffer a little inconvenience like that for the privilege 
of being able to exclaim ‘‘ There’s ’air.”’ 








What a thrill of excitement ran through us all when we learned 
that Mr. Chamberlain-—-of all men! —had ordered the British Flag 
to be hauled down! Calm was of course restored by the explana- 
tion that the right hon. gentleman, desiring to preserve his travel- 
ling incognito, had had the flag removed from the balcony of his 
apartments in Naples, where a too-officially-complimentary hotel- 
keeper had placed it. 











“T THOUGHT, Count, that you were a dead shot?” 

“Tam.” 

“And yet, though you said you would shoot your adversary 
through the heart, you hit him in the foot.” 

‘It was an error of judgment. I thought his heart was in 
his boots; it turned out to be in his mouth.” 

A COLONIAL paper contains an advertisement of 
an enterprising tradesman who, at-the end of it, 
announces: ‘‘ Ministers supplied with goods at cost 
price, if they agree to mention the fact to their 
congregation.” 


Jack.—‘‘ Let me shake your hand, dear boy, this 
is one of the happiest days of your life.”’ 
George.—‘‘ You are too previous, old man; I am 


not to be married until to-morrow.” 
Jack.—“ That’s what I say. This is one of the 








happiest days of your life,” 
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A FEAST OF “ FUN.”—“ Fun” Almanac. 
Ready Dec.3. The Best Artists will draw 
for it; the Best Authors will write for it. 
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THE BOER WAR HAS AROUSED ALL SOUTH AFRICA. 
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READY DEC. 3. 
Pictures by the Best Artists. 
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FHRAST OF “FUN.” 


_ The Néw John Gilpin, 
| Jounn GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 


A voter in his ward was he, 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s wife said to her dear: 
‘¢ Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen,”’ 


And many other words she used 
To similar effect, 

Till John betore her humbly stood 
Convicted of neglect. 


Then up he spoke: “TI do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
And something shall be done. 


‘My shop, with fast increasing trade, 
Demanded all my care, 

But now we’ll seek a respite brief, 
And breathe a purer air. 


“Just let us get our member in, 
And see he’s made M.P., 

And off we’ll go to Margate Sands, 
And gambol in the sea.’’ 


He spoke; ’twas many years ago, 
I quite forgot to say, 

And yet the jaunt projected then 
Seems further off to-day. 


No sooner was the voting done 
And all excitement o’er, 

Than Borough Councils came along, 
And all was strife once more. 


And when that fight was lost and won, 
And peace began to reign, 
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realm, 
And John must vote again. 


And Boards increased at such a rate 
That every other day 

Some contest raged, and Gilpin found 
He could not get away. 


He closed his shop, but still his soul 
Continually was vexed 

By fighting in one battle, or 
Preparing for the next. 


And now it seems that holiday 

Of which above you read 
eae Will ne’er come off, till John, his wife, 
‘AeRTY And you and I, are dead. 
: DEATH 






Ye voters who this ditty read, 
Don’t raise your eyes or frown, 

But make some sacrifice and vote 
For famous London town. 

Give up your trade, give up your post, 
No matter what your pay, 

’Twill take you all your time to vote 
If things go on this way. 
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Wit and Humour by the Best Writers: 
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King of America ! 
SOVEREIGN OF THE UNITED STATES !! 


BOSTON THE CENTRE OF THE ROYALIST 
PARTY !!! 


WILL ROBERT I. BE CROWNED AT 
WASHINGTON ?!!! 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ir may be something of a surprise to learn that H.R.H. Robert, 
Duke of Cornwall, and oldest son of Mary, Queen of Bavaria, who 
was recently married to H.H. Princess Marie Gabrielle, of Bavaria, 
is regarded by some Americans as the rightful heir to 

THE AMERICAN THRONE. 


It may also be a surprise to learn that there are enough Americans 
with monarchical beliefs to warrant the publication of a magazine 
called the Royal Standard, the first number of which has just been 
issued. 

Regarding the Duke of Cornwall, the Ioyal Standard says: 
‘Americans, having no reason for any sentiments but those of 
gratitude and loyalty to the memory of 

THE HOUSE OF STUART, 
under which they enjoyed the liberty which the intruded dynasty 
sought to take from them, should be able to unite in congratulations 
to the good prince who would be to-day their prospective ruler, had 
the American colonists acted in 1688 on the principles which 
inspired the men of 1776.” 

In explanation of this statement, the magazine says: “ As all the 
documents concur in proving, the colonies claimed always to have 
been 

INDEPENDENT OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
but to be perfectly loyal to the common spvereign. But on these 
principles the people of England could not, on any theory, have 
had the right to depose the sovereign of America; and so, when 
James II. was dethroned in England, he remained King of America. 
It was only religious prejudice, doubtless, which led the colonies to 
acquiesce in this gross invasion of their liberties by the British 
Parliament, and to fail, at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, to summon the 
AMERICAN ROYAL FAMILY, 


to which we have never to this day disclaimed allegiance, to 
preside over the destinies of the united commonwealth, then finally 
established by a federation of the colonies, of each of which 
Charles III. was then legally the head.” 





The most innocent action or gesture may be misinterpretag ™ 
having some cryptic or even heretical significance. A painfy 
story reaches us from Tunbridge Wells. Last Sunday a gentleman 
entered Holy Trinity Church, where the services are strictly Ryan. 
gelical. He was shown into a seat by the verger, but was rash 
enough to bow to that official in recognition of his courtesy, The 
bow to the verger was, however, mistaken by the owner of the seat 
for a genuflexion to the altar. ‘ You cannot sit in my seat,” said 
this gentleman, ‘‘ we have no Romish practices here.” All explang. 
tions proving useless, the visitor was obliged to take, literally anq 
metaphorically, a ‘‘ back seat.” What his subsequent feelings were 
is not recorded. He had not even the satisfaction of suffering for 
conscience’ sake.— Daily News. 





























Fun Day by Day. 


‘‘ EARLY in the War,” says Mr. H. J. Cust, ‘a friend of mine 
was shot through the neck. The bullet went in at one side and 
came out at the other. He was returned as ‘ dangerously wounded.’ 
In those days we did not know what ‘ dangerously wounded’ might 
imply. lIasked a general at the Carlton. ‘Oh,’ said the general, 
‘that means amputation,’”—Daily Express. 


The pessimists of the Liberal party—and they are not a few— 
have been heard to express the opinion that their political prospects 
do not appear to be all couleur de rose. At the same time I may 
point out that they look something like becoming couleur de 
Rosebery.— Daily Express. 


A correspondent sends me the following paragraph from the 
columns of a contemporory :— 

“Our Paris correspondent mentions a remarkable escape from 

death. In the Rue St. Jacques a man fell from the fifth floor of a 
house into the street, and to the amazement of the spectators got 
up and walked upstairs, having suffered no injury whatever.” 
Well, we all have our ups and down in the world, and my only 
comment on the above is that we shall have Parliament meeting 
soon, and then there will be no need to fill up in this way. I 
remember a somewhat similar incident, which at first appeared to 
be more remarkable. It was announced that a man in Chicago 
fell from the roof of a twenty-seven storey house on to the side 
walk, and was quite uninjured. Later intelligence, however, 
removed any element of mystery, for it was found that the man 
~ . commercial traveller—and he fell on his cheek.— Morning 
4eader,. 


In the present excited state of feeling about ritualistic practices, 
we shall obviously have to be careful about our behaviour in church. 


“The Swashbuckler.” 


SWASHBUCKLERS led merry lives in Germany during the romantic 
period of that country’s history, when Max (the hero of “ The 
Swashbuckler ’’ at the Duke of York’s) rode about the land falling 
in love with burgomasters’ wives and widows, accompanied in al] 
his out-door sports by three fortunate and thirsty followers that 
fought and killed for him almost every other day during the stirring 
years, yet never got seriously injured, and never got paid their 
wages. In those days servants were anxious to keep their places, 

It happened at last one day that a maiden named Loretta took 
possession of the Swashbuckler’s heart. Now, that was anew 
experience for Max, who had been accustomed to take possession of 
everything useful, in addition to running up a heavy wages bill 
with his wound-proof fighting men. 

On a journey that he was making, to claim a castle and an estate‘ 
the Swashbuckler could only think of this maiden that he had freed 
from a dungeon. The young lady that all the trouble was about 
happened later on that day to be close at hand when a fight took place 
between her pursuers and Max. Fearsome that she might again be 
made a prisoner, she managed to disguise herself as aboy. Max did 
not recognise the deceit. He pined for his ideal, and when he was 
told that the supposed boy knew her he kept him by his side—much 
as a city man keeps a phonograph—in order that into his ears he 
might speak the words that he hoped would in turn be repeated to 
Loretta. He also gave the boy the whole of a hedgehog for dinner, 
and his only tent to sleep in alone at night. This was true love. 

Now it happened that Loretta would be heiress to a castle and 
estate if Max failed to claim them, and, as he was understood to be 
a captive in Barbary, the senesohal sent for Loretta. Max did not 
know the identity of the lady that he had freed, and she thought 
that he was but a gallant swashbuckler. So she took his tent 
whilst he slept on the wet grass outside, never suspecting that the 
occupant inside was the lady he loved. 

Next day Max brought his charge to the castle, where Loretta 
was not recognised in the divided garment. When the Swashbuckler 
went out to ask a man about the disappearing lady that he had 
freed, Loretta made herself known, only to be hurried into her 
castle and refused permission to communicate with the man that 
she had grown to love because he preferred her so widows. Max in 
ignorance of this returned to claim the estate, only to find that the 
seneschal would not entertain him or his claim. An awkward 
position for any man not a swashbuckler. 

Max and his ‘‘ dogs””—he called them such because they wagged 
their tongues—had great stomach for a fight. This came off, 
ending in another triumph for the Swashbuckler. Then the boys 
clothes came off, and Loretta came on in a silken frock. Max took 
her in his arms. She went to him joyously, like a lovely mortgage 
on the estate. The “dogs” got their back pay, and the Swash- 
espge became a sober and happy baron with a big vine patch on 

e Rhine. 
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Ir was a hot Sunday afternoon, and during the sermon 4 man 
in a smock frock, sitting in the gallery over the clock, every noW 
and then leaned over to see the time. After some time the irrita 
preacher could stand it no longer, and addressing himself to the 
gallery, he exclaimed: “I beg to inform that man who continues 
to look at the clock that it is 23 minutes past 4, and I shall have 
done my dreary sermon in a minute or two.” 

‘‘If you please, sir,” came the unexpected answer from the 
gallery, ‘‘I warn’t a bit tired o’ your sermon; but the cows maun 
be milked.”’ 











A FEAST OF “FUN.’—“Fun” almanac. Ready 
Dec. 3. The Best Artists will draw for it; the Best 
Authors will write for it 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITOR TO EUROPE.—‘ THEY ALL SENT ME NICE MESSAGES, BUT NOBODY SEEMS TO 
BE AT HOME.” 
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CLINKING WEATHER, 
The Man.— Clinking weather for this time of the year—eh ?” 


The Ballade of the 
Auto-Car. 


FAREWELL, my steed, with glossy 
coat 
And black and flowing main, 
No more your tender mouth I'll jerk 
Nor fret you with the rein. 
And all that you will have to do— 
To munch the grass so green, 
For I, your loving master, now 
Will drive an oil-machine. 


The horse I’ll drive won’t buck or 
rear, 

Or jib, or shy, or such, 

But if he doesn’t blow me up 
It will surprise me much. 

Like you, I daresay it will stand 
Stock still as any colt ; 

Like you, I should not be surprised 
If one day it should bolt. 


I do not think that it will throw 
Me on a heap of stones, 

But there are many other ways 
By which to break my bones ; 


—<—==— 
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And I’ve no doubt that I shall oft 
Feel just about to boil, 
Of course my clothes will reek with | 
grease, 
And also*reek with oil. 


So, take it all in all, I think 
I'd better stick to you, 
My Arab steed of flesh and blood, 
Just for a year or two. 
The auto-car is very nice, 
And clever, I’ve no doubt, 
But still, I’ll first let all my friends 
Its little pranks find out. 








‘‘Wuydon’t you marry that girl? She 
is a real pearl.” 

‘* Ah, yes; but I don’t like the mother 
of pearl.” 


‘‘T DECLARE, mother,” said a pretty 
little girl in a pretty little way, ‘it’s too 
bad. You always send me to bed when 
I am not sleepy, and you always make 
me get up when I am sleepy.” 


Barber.—“ Shall I take a little of the 
ends of your hair off, sir?” 

Customer.— Yes; I think you had 
better take it off at the ends, unless you 


The Girl (haughtily).— The weather is fine, but I wasn’t aware that it clank!” 


can get it out of the middle.” 
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‘‘ BEASTLY mean of you to refuse to lend me £10. 
should always help another.” 


One friend 


A Lesson In Economy.—The son was about to enter upon the 


sea of matrimony. 


The father called him to his side, and for the 





‘Yes; but you always want to be the other.” 





‘‘ THs, ladies and gentlemen, is the celebrated trick mule, Dot,” 
said the clown, as the beast was being led into the ring. “ After 
many years of effort, 1 am able to say I can make him do anything 
he wants to.” 





Ir is stated that the children in modern schools, though 
intimately acquainted with dead languagesand the binomial theorem, 
are lamentably ignorant of everyday matters. Periodic examina- 
tions are suggested, something on the following lines :— 

1. Carefully distinguish between the uses of the expressions 
‘What ho, she bumps! ” and “ There’s ‘air!’ and give the origin 
of each. 

2. * Have you got that ten-pound note?” If not, why not? 

8. Why does Marie Corelli ? , 

1. Estimate the distance between Victoria and the Bank, and 
comment on the probable language of the cabman who was given a 
shilling for driving that distance. 7 





laSt time ga’e him a lesson in economy. 

‘*EKconomy,” said the father, “is the source of all wealth, and 
extravagance is the ruination of genius. Now,” continued the 
parent, ‘a woman can take a piece of straw, trim it, and it will be 
a £10 hat. On the woman’s part that is—— ”’ 

‘* Genius,”’ the son answered. 

“A wealthy man can expend £10,000 a year, and live no better 
‘ee a man who spends only £500. On the wealthy man’s part 

at’s——.”’ 

‘“« Extravagance.” 

“Now, to the point. A married man can live on one-half the 
me a single man requires. On the married man’s side 

a "i eenemvune 9 

‘« Compulsory.” 


A FEAST OF “FUN.’—«< Fun” Almanac. Ready 
Dec. 3. The Best Artists will draw for it; the Best 
Authors will write for it. 
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** Mexico.” 


I met him first in the train, going from ’Frisco to Santa Rosa. I 
was not as rich as Jay Gould at the time, and I was looking fora job. 
There was a man sitting opposite me, just of the type that would take 
a youngster’s fancy; a regular Westerner, resolute, yet kindly 
in expression, and with an air of careless elegance which his rough 
dress rather enhanced than detracted from. I felt pretty lonesome, 
being somewhat new tothe place, and I was glad to make a friend: 
therefore, without misgivings, I offered him a cigarette and entered 
into conversation. In that country a man doesn’t feel insulted if 
a stranger says good-day to him. 

I remember that my cigarette-case was a rather gorgeous affair in 
lizard-skin and silver, a parting gift from the folks at home, and he 
sized up everything in a moment. 

‘«‘ Tenderfoot ?”’ he queried, politely. 

This was hard. I was dressed in the most approved Buffalo B 11 
style, and had seen a man shot in Arizona only a month ago, 
therefore I flattered myself that the general public would regard 
me as a dangerous character. Still, I admitted that there were 
gome grounds for his suggestion. 

« And mout I ask, stranger,’: he continued, “‘ what yew was pro- 
posin’ ter do in this country ?” 

“ Well,” I answered, ‘‘ I was going up to Santa Rosa to try for 
some work on the railroad.” 

« Ah! I didn’t know but yew’d come ter buy up California.” 

‘‘ Guess I will before I leave,” said I, rather nettled. 

« All right, sonny,” he laughed. “ No offence. Take a drink, and 
we'll try to make ther travellin’ comfortable.”’ 

By the time we reached Santa Rosa we were very good friends. 
As he was looking for a job at the same place as myself, we agreed 
to put up together at the same hotel, and, from motives of 
economy, to share the same room. When we got to our room my 
companion counted over with great care some fifty dollars in gold, 
placed them under his pillow, and then slung his revolver (a Smith 
and Wesson ’32) at the side of his bed, at the same time giving me 
a glance which, without ‘implying distrust, conveyed a certain 
amount of warning. I didn’t propose to let astranger get ahead of 
me, therefore I rose, and with great ostentation counted out some 
two dollars, all I had, slung a twin brother to his gun on one side 
of my bed, and raised him one with a frontier colt on the other. 
Then I retired. 

I think that cemented our friendship. With a laughing remark 
that I had taken the pool, he put his pistol away and we went to 
sleep. 

Next day we struck the job, and during the time we worked 
together I learned much of my friend’s history. His name was 
“ Mexico,” that is, the boys called him so. What it was really | 
never knew. He had been a Government scout in Arizona, but, in 
the unfortunate absence of an Indian war, had gone to the diggings 
in Lower California, made a pile, and travelled up to ’Frisco for a 
little recreation. 

We kept together for some time, and when at last we separated 
it was agreed that on the first opportunity I was to visit him in 
Arizona. It was long before I saw him again, but I did not forget 
him; he had shown me many kindnesses and had been my pilot 
through all the phases of Western life. 


A town in South-Eastern Arizona. Eight saloons, two halls for 
dancing and gambling—and a church. The various terms sound 
imposing, but the buildings are not so. Being near the Mexican 
border, the town is particularly ‘‘ tough,” but has the advantage of 
feminine influence in the shape of a few Mexican girls, who would 
be adorable if they were not so handy with a stiletto. Every man 
one meets is full of revolvers and bowie-knives. 

As a stranger, I attract a certain amount of attention—from the 
landlord of the Occidental Hotel, because I must either sleep there 
or on the prairie, and he is doubtful whether I may know anything 

:Ofthis house, and consequently choose the prairie ; from Monte Jack, 
“vbecause I am reasonably well dressed and may provide him with the 
‘Means of staying longer in the town to prosecute his amour with a 
Pretty little poblana of his acquaintance. A 
’ Twason my way East then, and had'stopped over to see if I coul 
hear anything of my old friend. As I walked through the town, @ 
voice greeted me— 


“Well, I'll be darned ! ” P 
t was Mexico who hailed me, and ina moment he had graspe 


my hand. A few words of greeting, and then I noticed that he had 
& Companion. 

“Old friend,’’ said’ Mexico, ‘‘let me interdooce my pard here. 
Fred, boy; this is Mr. Hayward thet I’ve spoke of. He's.as straight 
& man ez I know, an’ yew may be glad of all ther friendship he’ll 
o!Vé yer.” 


[ looked at the youngster. Hé was about 19 or 20, and seemed 
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more fit for a nursery than the toughest town in Arizona, as Colt- 
ville then was. A fair, timid-looking lad, slight of build, and look- 
ing as though the guns he carried were only less dangerous to him 
than those of an enemy, 

se, Scuse me, pard, me an’ Mr. Hayward’s going ter hev a little 
pow-wow.” Mexico nodded cheerfully, and we left the youth and 
strolled into the nearest saloon. 

ae Thet boy,” said Mexico, “is the best in the world, but he don’t 
savey this sort of thing worth a cent. Y’ see he's eddicated some— 
not ez much ez yew, p’rh’aps, but he’s got onter a book yew don't 
know—leastways I never heerd yew talk of it—-thet says yew must 
love every ornery cuss yew meet, an’ that ef a man strikes yew yer 
ter give him fifty dollars an’ a farm. Durn me, when Jim Geary 
called me a liar bout a month back, this yere kid didn’t want me 
ter fight ; said I shud forgive him. I kinder met him half-way by 
paying Jim’s freight out ter Ohio, where he’d always said he’d like 
ter be buried, but ther boy ain’t half satisfied erbout it now. All I 
kin do ter make him carry a gun. Not thet he ain't true grit, but 
it ain’t his way.” 

‘“‘He’s a Britisher, isn’t he?” I asked, 

‘Yes, an’ not sech a bad speciment neither,” 

“Well,” I said, “‘ Englishmen are a little peculiar, and they are 
not accustomed to this sort of thing.” 

“Yes,” said Mexico; ‘thet’s all very durned fine, but I want 
ther lad to take his own part. It ‘ud never do fer him ter be 
forgivin’ some of ther boys whet there’s trouble around. I'd like 
yer ter talk ter him a few an’ get him out of this damfool business. 
Take suthin? ”’ 

As we walked up to the bar, which was pretty crowded, one man, 
a tough, ill-favoured-looking cuss, seemed to regard us with some 
attention. Presently he turned to a group round him and remarked 
very loudly, ‘‘ Mexico pears ter have struck another tenderfoot.” 

‘*Gentlemen,” I said looking at him, “I’m a stranger in these 
parts. Who's that blamed fool ?” 

The others laughed, and he found that he had business outside. 

“Thet’s Digger Sam,” said Mexico, ‘‘ther meanest brute any- 
where. He’s always tryin’ ter fool young Fred, and it’s probable 
thet I shall lay him out very shortly, only he never says nothin’ ter 
me, and I don’t want ther boys ter think Fred’s 'fraid of him. I’m 
reel glad yew left him, though I think he’d hev made trouble ef 
he'd had a gun. Reckon he’s gone to fetch it.”’ 

My old friend was in great demand among the crowd there, and, 
as a friend of his, I was made very welcome. A somewhat trucu- 
lent-looking old man, who informed me that he was “ Grizzly Pete 
from Plumbcentre Creek,’’ took great interest in me. 

‘‘ See, stranger,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t swaller Digger Sam’s talk any 
time. Ther boys is all with yew, an’ heain’t goin’ ter run this yere 
camp any Icnger.”’ 

‘¢ He doesn’t seem to be in love with Mexico,” said I. 

‘That cuss Sam’s gettin’ too big for this camp,” remarked another 
gentleman whose gorgeous attire proclaimed him to be the local 
gambler, Monte Jack. ‘It would save a heap of bother to hang 
him, and’’—as a happy afterthought—‘ they could have my new 
lariat. Reckon I’d shoot him on sight if he sassed me as he does 
Mexico’s pard.” 

‘‘The boy shouldn’t put up with it,” said 1. 

No,” spitting reflectively at a fly that had settled near him, 
‘but Fred says he don’t want to shed a fellow creature’s blood, 
though I told him that no one would raise any kick around here. 
Hang me if here isn’t the kid himself coming in with Grizzly Pete. 
Don’t often see him in saloons; wonder what he wants? Well, boys, 
what’s your poison ?”’ 

‘‘’*Scuse us just now, old hoss,”’ said Mexico, coming up, ‘‘I want 
ter speak ter Fred here. See yer soon.”’ 

‘‘ Now jest savey that,” said Grizzly Pete in an aggrieved tone as 
Mexico took the lad’s arm and walked away to a table with him. 
“I’m always a tryin’ ter git thet lad acclimated ter whisky, an’ 
every blank time I coax him in Mexico pulls him off on some fool 
bizness or other. Why, when I wuz his age——” 

“You were the hardest character in Arizona, and you want the 
rest of the crowd to follow in your footsteps. Let the kid grow up 
a decent man, and be content to soak your own darned old hide.” 

‘‘ Wonder where Sam’s gone?”’ continued Monte Jack. 

‘Here he comes,” I answered, Digger Sam slouched up to the 
bar and ordered a whisky, which he swallowed at a gulp. en he 
turned and looked round the room. As his eyes fell on Mexico and 
Fred he scowled. Mexico smiled pleasantly, and his companion 
flushed. ; 

“ Say, boys,” said Digger Sam, with a sneer, ‘‘ that young gentle- 
man thar in the biled shirt don’t often give us the honour of his 

any.” 
Nobody smiled. There was a look on Mexico’s face that dis- 
couraged it. Fred took no notice, but with heightened colour 


continued his conversation. 
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‘Ez I wuz sayin’,” resumed the man, with the same bitter sneer, 


“thet young gentleman thar don’t often honour us with his 


company—thank goodness.” ; 
“ Ease your opinions till they are asked for, sir,’ said Fred 


hotly. ae ee 

‘‘T don’t make no charge, mister,” said Digger Sam, with mock 
courtesy. ‘Now, now, sonny, don’t git excited; sometimes Its 
dangerous. Take a little er this whisky ter cool yer down,” and he 
advanced as if to throw his liquor in the other’s face. 

The youth started, and with a nervous gesture dropped his hand 
to the butt of his revolver. This was Digger Sam's opportunity, 
for in Western etiquette it means that a fight is fairly started. In 
an instant his pistol was drawn and levelled. Somebody sprang 
forward, there was a flash—and Mexico staggered back with a bullet 
in his breast. ; 

Now, too late, a dozen willing hands seized the desperado, while 
others turned to help the wounded man, but Fred motioned ail 
away. 

“Whisky, quick, some of you gaping fools,” he cried, bending 
over his old friend. With clumsy haste it was brought and a few 
drops forced between Mexico’s lips. 

‘Speak to me, old man!” said the lad in an agonised voice. “ Try 
and brace up; you'll be all right in a moment.”” _ 

As if in response to the appeal, Mexico opened his eyes and looked 
wildly around. 

“Darn yew, boy,” he gasped, “ haven’t I always told yew not ter 
tech yer gun unless yew wuz goin’ ter shoot ?” ,; 

“Yes, yes, you are always right, old chap; but why didn’t you 
keep away and let him kill me? Why did you come between us? 
If he had done for me there would have been none to care.” 

Mexico looked up with his old kindly smile. 

“Why, sonny,” he said, ‘I wouldn’t hev ye hurt fer the world. 
Don’t you mind thet time in ’Frisco when you watched me through 
ther fever an’ spent yer last dollar ter keep me comfortable? An’ 
we wuz strangers then. Thar boy, brace up’’—as the scalding tears 
dropped from the other’s face to his— 

‘I’m reel glad I stopped it; only try to be more handy with yer 
gun, ‘cos when I’m gone ' . 

‘‘ No—no, old fellow, you’ll be on your legs again in a week, and 
we shall laugh at all this.” 

“No, partner, I know how it is. This is goin’ ter wipe me out. 
Hayward, old friend, look after ther boy when I’m dead. An’ yew 
Fred, yew can’t do better than follow him—I feel cold—cold. Thar, 
I know it ain’t ther thing fer men, but kiss me, lad, before I go. Be 
good ter yerself, be good ter yerself.”’ 

Mexico had handed in his checks, 

The men had drawn away in a body, tacitly refraining to intrude 
on a scene in which they felt they had no part. Kindness and 
gentle consideration exist even among the roughs of a Western 
territory. Fred sat there still, supporting his dead comrade and 
chafing the nerveless hands. At last the terrible truth forced itself 
upon him, and, covering his face with his hands, he sobbed bitterly. 

In the group apart the men looked nervously at each other; but 
for a time no one spoke. Then at last Grizzly Pete raised his voice. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ he wuz ther whitest man ez ever I knew. 
Thar’s not a cuss in all this camp with half the grit Mexico had. 
An’ he did it, boys, and he did it. You greaser thar, what yer 
grinnin’ at? Skip, durn ye! Yes, boys, ez I wuz sayin’, he wuz 
ther whitest man ez ever I knew, an’ hyar am I standin’ safe when 
I mout hev saved him by pluggin’ thet coyote thar’’—with a 
blasting glance at the murderer who lay bound on the floor. Then 
he went up to the dead man. 

‘* Wal, so long, old pard,”’ taking his hand. ‘ Good-bye, you’ve 
died with yer boots on, an’ fer all they say thet is ther way fer a 
man ter die. So long old pard. ‘Gimme er drink, bartender,” he 
said huskily. 

Monte Jack spoke. ‘ Guess, Sam, you’re going to be hanged,” 
he remarked easily. ‘Gentlemen, I have a first-class lariat here. 
It’s real Mexican work. I brought it from Sonora. I shall be 
happy to lend it.” 

igger Sam glared at the stern faces round. “See here, boys,” 

he cried mn oe A “it wuz a square fight. It warn’t my fault ef 
Mexico chucked himself in front of my gun.” 

“No,” replied old Pete, “‘ thet warn’t your fault, but it were yew 
that made the trouble ; it were yew that wuz always botherin’ a lad 
thet didn’t know how ter treat a brute, an’ I reckon you've got ter 
hang. Bring him along, boys.” 

As this was said, Fred looked up, and, pale and resolute, he stepped 
forward. 

** Boys,” he said, ‘‘ excuse me, but this is my affair. He wanted 
to fight. Well, he shall have it. Give him his gun and come 
outside.” 

I drew him away. ‘Consider, my dear fellow, you are not 
bound to fight a ruffian like that. Let them hang him, or, if he 








SS 
must be fought, there are a dozen of us ‘here better shots than yo 
who will see the thing through for dear old Mexico’s sake,” sie 

“Yes, sonny,” said Pete, who had come up as I spoke, « I'm 
running this funeral, and yew’d better keep quiet.” 

‘No, no, he died for me and I will avenge him. And if that 
hound is the better shot there is One above who will see that I haye 
justice. 

' Grizzly Pete was hurt. ‘See here, pard,” he said, “ you don't 
want ter bring enny strangers inter this thing. I shud er thought 
yew cud trust me ter see yew had ther squar’ thing.”’ 

Fred smiled sadly. ‘There, Pete, you don’t understand, | 
depend upon you always. But come, let us get this thing 
finished.” 

He cut Digger Sam’sbonds. ‘ You know you are to fight me?” 

“ Yes,”’ answered the man sullenly, ‘‘ but ef I win am I ter get of 
free?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Fred. ‘ You will guarantee that, gentlemen?” 

‘“« Yes,” said Pete, “ fer ther day; but if ever I meet him again—_” 

‘« Come on then.” 

We went out a few rods on to the prairie. The men were 
placed thirty yards apart. Digger Sam swaggered to his 
position with an air of indifference, but it was badly assumed. 
Fred was calm and quiet, but he kept his eyes fixed on his 
opponent. 

‘Now, gentlemen,” said Grizzly Pete, “when I give the word, 
yew kin git ez close ez yew like an’ fire how ye durned please, 
But, by the Lord, Digger Sam, ef yew don’t ack straight I'll split 
yer soul with my bowie. Cl’ar away, boys.” 

A last hurried injunction to my friend to hold his fire—for | 
knew that he could not hit at any distance—a pressure of the hand, 
and then I left him. 

Everyone stood away from them and waited. 

‘Git ready.” 

** Let er go.” 

Quick as the ancient war-horse responded to the spur, Digger 
Sam fired—and missed. Fred walked towards him with firm, 
rapid steps. : 

Bang! 

Digger Sam fired again. Another miss. He was nervous; 
perhaps for the first time in his life. 

Bang ! 

They are close now, and still Fred has not fired, still he walks on 
steadily. It seems that nothing can stop the advancing form, 

Another shot. The young man staggers as the ball enters his 
shoulder. Still he walks on; only a few feet divide them. Digger 
Sam has but two shots left. The oncoming figure unnerves him. 
He fires twice—quickly and wildly—and still his foe approaches. 
The wretched man fumbles at his belt for a cartridge, and then half 
turns as if to flee, but the sight of the other’s now upraised pistol 
stops him. 

He looks at Fred with haggard eyes. 

‘* Partner,”’ he says in a choked husky voice, ‘‘ my gun’s empty. 

‘*Then Heaven help you.” 

A flash, a report. 

‘ Blown ther top of his head off,’’ cried Grizzly Pete. ‘I allowed 

yew’d win.” 

Fred stood looking at the ghastly corpse for a moment, then 

turned to me. ; 

ve keep this gun, Mr. Hayward, if you’ll give it to me,” he 
said, 
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Thoughtful. 


Young Wife.—* My dear, there is a gentleman waiting in the 
other room. He wants to speak to you.” 

He.—* Do you know him?” 

She.— You must forgive me, darling, but of late you have beet 
troubled with a cough; besides, you take so little care of yourself, 
and—Oh! If you only knew how anxious I am about you. Suppos 
I were to lose you, love.” (She bursts into sobbing and throws her- 
self on his breast.) 

He.— Come, my dear, silly child, do be calm, do be calm. People | 
don’t die of a slight cold. Still, if it will pacify you, show the 
doctorin. Whoisit? Dr. Pallot, eh?” 

She.—* It isn’t a doctor, dear. It is—it is—it is a life insuran¢ 
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A FEAST OF “FUN.”—“Fun” Almanac. Ready 
Dec. 3. The Best Artists will draw for it; the Best 
Authors will write for it. 




















